THE AMERICAN NOVEL

so much American women in general as  the American
Woman, that traditional figure of timid ice and dainty in-
solence, too cherished and remote to let it appear how empty
she actually was. He undertook in various novels, by dissect-
ing the pretty simulacrum, to show that it had little blood
and less soul. In Together (1908), the best of them, crowded
with all kinds and conditions of lovers and married couples,
he paid particular attention to the type he disliked. Not con-
tent, like some novelists, to show her glittering in her maiden
plumage, he made it clear that the qualities ordinarily ex-
alted in her were nothing but signs of arrested spiritual de-
velopment. Hard and willful, she never became mature, and
she tangled the web of life with the heedless hands of a child.
Herrick's criticism of the American Woman was but an
emphatic point in his larger criticism of American life, and
he singled her out essentially, it seems, because her lovely
pretences were shallow. It was the shallowncss, not the sex,
which aroused him. Several of his women demand, more than
their men, that they be allowed to live their lives on the
high plane of integrity from which the casual world is al-
ways trying to pull men and women down. Integrity in love,
in personal conduct, in business and public affairs: this Her-
rick forever urged with a profound, at times a bleak, con-
sistency, an almost mystical rigor which handicapped him
as a novelist. His conceptions were somewhat abstract, his
imagination somewhat stiff. He wrote with intelligence and
conscience rather than with natural art,